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Dock  Capital,  Expenditure,  Receipts  and 
Management, 

By  Lee  Galloway,  Ph.D, 

PART  I. 

Although  the  principle  of  the  clock  was  early  applied,  there 
was  very  small  application  of  the  dock  system  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  growth  of  commerce  had  reached 
such  proportions  that  the  natural  form  of  the  leading  ports  no 
longer  afforded  either  safety  or  accommodation.  The  industrial 
revolution  had  begim,  and  the  ports  and  harbors,  if  they  were 
to  maintain  their  position  in  harmony  with  the  changed  order  of 
things,  must  change  also.  As  types  of  the  great  industrial  revo- 
lution wrought  by  the  application  of  steam  power,  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  looking  at  the  modern  factory,  employing  an  army  of 
men  and  turning  out  products  sufficient  to  supply  a  nation;  to 
the  enormous  locomotives,  and  mammoth  cargo  steamers,  and 
ocean  greyhounds,  which  by  their  swiftness  and  capacity  have 
made  the  East  and  West,  the  North  and  South,  but  as  neighbors, 
each  sharing  in  the  special  advantages  of  the  other.  There  is, 
however,  another  factor  which  has  been  overlooked  in  the  eulo- 
gies, but  which,  nevertheless,  has  contributed  much  to  this  great 
industrial  advance,  and  that  is  the  dock.  As  the  terminus  of 
great  ocean  trunk  lines  or  as  the  intermediate  station  on  the 
entire  route  from  the  producer  to  the  consumer,  it  holds  a  con- 
trolling position  of  much  economic  importance.  So  extensive  and 
varied  are  the  interests  which  converge  here  that  their  scope 
becomes  national  in  character.  The  government,  the  port  city, 
the  railways,  the  shipowner,  the  merchant,  the  producer,  and  the 
consumer  all  have  interests  here. 

So  long  as  the  ports  remained  undeveloped,  there  was  no 
need  of  a  complex  system  of  business  management.  The  lighting, 
buoying,  piloting,  and  dredging  of  the  fairway,  although  often 
starting  as  a  private  enterprise  under  charter  of  the  government, 
have  gradually  been  taken  over  by  some  public  body  directly. 


The  nature  of  the  business  is  such  that  puHic  management  has 
been  accepted  universally  as  necessary.  But  with  the  extension 
of  the  facilities  to  care  for  large  vessels  and  the  growing  traffic, 
the  complexity  of  the  economic  relations  has  increased.  The 
addition  of  costly  docks,  wharves,  quays,  and  warehouses,  rail- 
roads, and  extensive  operating  machinery,  involves  a  great  cap- 
ital outlay,  a  complex  business  organization,  and  efficient 
management.  This  clearly  diflFerentiates  the  dock  system  from 
the  fairway  or  channel  of  a  port. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  capital  outlay.  The  business  relations 
of  an  enterprise  will  be  largely  determined  by  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  capital  invested.  In  an  analysis  of  dock  capital 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  business  relations  of  the  dock  will  he 
governed  by  the  principles  underlying  all  undertakings  where 
there  is  a  large  fixed  capital  involved.  Of  course,  it  is  recog- 
nizable at  once  that  no  standard  unit  of  cost  can  be  posited  for 
docks  in  general.  Even  those  of  the  same  port  may  vary 
immensely.  The  approximate  cost  of  the  work  must  be  arrived 
at  by  taking  into  consideration  the  kind  and  class  of  accommoda- 
tion, the  physical  characteristics  of  the  site  and  strata,  the  price  of 
land,  the  local  rates  of  labor,  the  materials  available,  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  their  methods  of  working.  These  will 
vary  from  place  to  place.  The  variation  of  the  cost  in  the  same 
kind  of  dock  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Barry  Dock  near 
CardifT  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  and  the  Alexandra  Dock 
at  Hull  on  the  east  coast.  The  cost  per  acre  of  water  area  of  the 
former  was  approximately  £8,300,  while  that  of  the  latter  cost 
£21,450.  If  complete  equipment  be  added  to  each,  the  expense 
was  £12,950  and  £29,200  respectively.  It  is  here  evident,  and 
this  applies  to  all  docks,  that  the  cost  of  construction  is  very 
much  more  than  the  equipment,  and,  therefore,  most  of  the 
capital  is  fixed.  If  one  excludes  such  items  as  railway  sidings 
round  the  dock,  hydraulic  machinery,  buoys,  electric  lights, 
weighbridges,  sheds,  etc.,  the  business  activity  of  the  dock  would 
be  controlled  by  the  cost  of  construction ;  but  the  dock  equipment 
is  of  so  special  a  nature  that  it  is  practically  as  fixed  as  the 
capital  put  into  excavations  and  walls ;  so  that  it  may  be  said 
that  all  dock  capital  is  fixed ;  and  should  a  dock,  through  loss  of 
trade  or  inability  to  attract  trade  owing  to  poor  location  be  com- 
pelled to  cease  operations,  the  capital  so  sunk  would  be  irrecover- 
able as  well.    Should  a  dock,  through  its  situation  in  the  heart  of 


a  metropolis  like  London,  become  more  valuable  for  other  pur- 
poses than  as  dc^ks,  there  could  be  nothing  realized  from  the 
capital  spent  in  structural  and  equipment  purposes,  and  the 
necessity  of  filling  up  the  dock  basin  would  only  tend  to  diminish 
the  returns  on  the  unearned  increment. 

Furthermore,  the  enlargement  of  a  dock  entails  the  sacrifice 
of  the  capital  previously  spent  on  that  part  of  the  dock  walls  where 
the  extension  is  made.  There  will  also  be  the  extra  outlay  to 
remove  the  old  works,  and  should  there  be  work  involving  the 
enlarging  of  a  dock,  the  dock  business  may  be  seriously  interfered 
with  for  many  months.  To  avoid  these  heavy  expenses  due  to 
meager  facilities  for  handling  a  trade  which  has  increased  beyond 
the  calculations  of  the  original  builders,  dock  companies  must 
build  extra  works  which  may  not  bring  returns  for  years  to  come. 
Heavy  as  these  sacrifices  to  the  future  are,  nevertheless,  there 
must  be  a  still  greater  outlay  in  the  same  direction.  Provision 
must  be  made  for  future  dock  extension.  When  the  necessity  for 
dock  extension  comes  late  in  the  history  of  a  port  the  land  U 
either  no  longer  obtainable,  or,  if  so,  at  enormous  prices.  In 
New  York  a  special  improvement  covering  2,900  feet  of  North 
River  bulkhead  and  ten  new  piers  cost  $11,300,000,  two-thirds  of 
which  is  the  value  of  the  property  condemned  by  it. 

In  connection  with  this  item  of  fixed  capital  which  plays  such 
an  important  part  in  the  policy  of  rate  making  in  a  business 
operating  under  conditions  of  free  competition,  are  two  other 
familiar  but  important  business  fundamentals.  The  profitable- 
ness of  any  business  depends  upon  keeping  the  capital  fully 
occupied.  Hence  the  greater  the  business  handled,  the  les.s 
heavily  falls  the  charge  upon  the  capital  per  unit  of  service.  But 
under  the  conditions  prevailing  in  harbor  enterprises,  dock  cap- 
ital can  seldom  do  this.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  chief 
feature  of  a  dock  business  is  its  dependence  upon  the  fluctuating 
tendencies  of  trade,  it  is  easily  seen  that  the  equipment,  which 
must  meet  the  maximum  requirement  of  a  busy  season,  may,  at  one 
time,  be  worked  to  its  fullest  capacity,  while  at  other  periods 
it  may  lie  idle  for  weeks  at  a  time.  This  fact  likewise  has  an  im- 
portant bearing  upon  the  making  of  dock  rates,  for  if  the  business 
is  to  pay,  it  must  charge  rates  high  enough  during  the  busy  seasons 
to  cover  the  full  charge  for  capital  and  maintenance,  as  well  as 
other  expenses,  for  the  whole  year.  The  second  of  these  funda- 
mentals is  that  the  increase  of  trade  reduces  capital  charges  per 


unit  of  trade.  This  is  easily  seen  in  its  application  to  the  dock  if 
the  relations  between  the  shipowner,  the  merchant  and  the  dock 
company  are  simple  and  direct.  The  inducement,  therefore,  for 
a  company  to  attract  trade  to  its  docks  is  very  strong,  and  it 
becomes  not  the  least  among  the  factors  affecting  dock  capital, 
which  determines  whether  competition  between  independent 
companies  or  amalgamation  of  all  the  companies  shall  prevail  in 
a  port. 

So  far  it  has  been  possible  to  treat  the  dock  as  being  free 
from  other  business  interests;  the  purely  physical  characteristics 
of  the  enterprise  make  it  possible  to  do  this.  But  the  tendency 
of  dock  business  is  no  exception  to  business  in  general,  i.  e.,  the 
tendency  to  absorb  all  allied  enterprises,  and  by  thus  broadening 
the  basis,  minimize  the  risk  to  their  profits  through  depending 
upon  one  line  of  trade,  or  to  economize  expenses  and  labor  by 
substituting  a  single  management  for  the  many.  But,  although 
dock  enterprise  has  extended  from  the  simple  operation  of  berth- 
ing a  ship  to  a  complex  organization  involving  warehousing  and 
transportation  of  goods,  yet  no  new  element  has  been  added  to 
change  the  character  of  the  capital. 

The  next  important  element  underlying  and  controlling  dock 
business  activities  is  expenditure.  By  following  a  specific 
example  the  character  and  relations  of  these  items  can  be  best 
comprehended.  London  is  selected  not  because  it  is  the  largest 
system  in  the  world,  but  because  here  the  parts  of  the  organization 
can  be  most  clearly  seen  in  their  true  business  relations.  Here 
is  no  mixing  of  accounts  with  national,  state,  municipal,  other 
transport  enterprise,  or  public  trust;  but  the  London  system 
stands  out  clearly  as  a  business  proposition  for  the  purpose  of 
making  profits  for  its  shareholders.  If  the  wharves  of  London, 
which  are  owned  by  many  individuals,  are  excluded,  the  dock 
accommodation  on  the  Thames  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
First,  several  small  basins  which  serve  chiefly  as  railway  ter- 
minals; secondly,  the  Surrey  Commercial  Docks,  serving  a 
special  trade,  such  as  timber  and  grain ;  thirdly,  the  London  and 
India  Docks  Company,  which  is  the  greatest,  and  includes  all 
the  remaining  docks  on  the  Thames.  The  total  expenditure  upon 
the  construction  of  the  docks  and  warehouses  belonging  to  this 
system  is  estimated  at  nearly  £20,000,000.  According  to  tlie 
chairman,  the  relations  between  the  dock  and  warehouse  business 
are  so  intricate  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  accounts,  but 


about  one-half  of  the  gross  revenue  is  derived  from  each  branch 
of  the  business. 

This  company  in  a  recent  report  submitted  to  the  proprietors 
shows  for  the  year  the  following  expenses  on  revenue  account : 

LONDON  AND  INDIA  DOCKS  EXPENDITURE. 

A.  Maintaining  the  organization. 

1.  Salaries    ii25,ooo 

2.  Directors'    Fees    8,000 

3.  Superannuation  Allowances    49,000 

4.  Rates  and   Taxes    129,000 

B.  Maintaining  of  Plant  and  Premises. 

1.  Docks    and    Warehouses 89,000 

2.  Dredging    25,000 

3.  Insurance    (goods   and   buildings) 14,000 

4.  Rent   and   Sinking   Fund 18,000 

5.  Losses  and   Claims    5.000 

6.  Removal  of  Ships    2,000 

7.  Law   and    Parliamentary    5>ooo 

C.  General  Charges. 

1.  Miscellaneous    9,000 

2.  Stores   and    Stationery 23,000 

D.  Doing  the  Work. 

1.  Wages    (docks    and    warehouses) 544.ooo 

2.  Lighterage    37.ooo 

3.  Carriage  by  Land    82,000 

4.  Train    Expenses    3,000 

5.  Telegraph   and   Telephone    1,000 

6.  Coal  and   Coke   37>ooo 

7.  Gas,   Electric   Light,  and   Water    12,000 

8.  Compensations   and   Donations    4,000 

The  classification  of  the  above  is  not  that  found  in  the  report, 
but  is  based  upon  what  appears  to  be  a  logical  arrangement 
proceeding  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  as  Mr.  Acworth 
says  in  his  "  Elements  of  Railway  Economics,"  "  First,  the 
organization  of  an  enterprise ;  secondly,  the  maintenance  of  the 
machinery  required;  and  lastly,  the  carrying  into  effect  of  the 
objects  of  the  enterprise." 

In  comparing  the  expenditure  with  that  of  the  dock  capital, 
it  is  seen  that  about  one-half  of  the  expense  is  fixed,  and  so  has 
much  the  same  influence  in  determining  the  policy  of  management 
as  has  the  greater  part  of  the  dock  capital.  Thus,  beginning  with 
the  cost  of  maintenance,  under  A  and  B,  which  totals  up  to  over 
40  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure,  it  is  easily  observed  that 
there  can  be  but  slight  connection  between  the  outlays  for  these 
items  and  the  amount  of  business  transacted  or  earnings  of  the 
company.  In  1903  the  company  paid  a  fair  dividend,  but  in  the 
following  year  trade  was  poor  and  a  dividend  of  only  i^  per 
cent,  was  paid.    But  even  if  profits  had  entirely  disappeared,  the 
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charges  for  maintaining  the  organization,  the  plant  and  premises 
would  not  have  decreased  materially.  Hence  it  appears  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  expenses  of  a  dock  when  fully 
employed  will  be  but  slightly  larger  than  that  of  a  dock  which  is 
empty  a  great  part  of  the  time. 

It  is  noticeable  under  the  third  heading,  "  Doing  the  Work,'" 
that  the  wage  and  transport  items  are  by  far  the  largest,  and  that 
while  the  other  charges  may  be  more  or  less  fixed,  these  will  vary 
almost  directly  with  the  amount  of  business  done.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  business  that  has  a  greater  advantage  in  this 
respect  than  the  docks.  The  conditions  of  labor  are  such  at  the 
docks  that  only  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  labor  force 
need  be  retained  when  work  is  slack,  for  the  "  Casual  Laborer  " 
is  always  at  hand  when  wanted.  Likewise  the  charges  for  trans- 
port, in  so  far  as  carriage  is  performed  by  independent  lighterage 
and  railway  companies.  Yet,  of  course,  when  business  is  brisk 
these  charges  increase  proportionately. 

The  significance  of  the  above  analysis  is  seen  when  the  close 
relation  between  the  character  of  a  company's  capitalization  and 
its  charges,  and  the  company's  policy  of  rate  making,  its  methods 
of  business,  and  its  organization  are  considered.  This,  in  a  large 
part,  explains  the  many  early  failures  of  dock  companies,  when  a 
system  of  political  economy  considered  all  capital  to  be  mobile, 
and  business  experience  had  not  learned  the  importance  of  a 
reserve  for  depreciation.  It  likewise  offers  a  reason  for  the 
disappearance  of  the  many  separate  dock  companies  which  at 
some  time  have  been  present  in  most  large  ports,  but  which  are 
to-day  under  one  control. 

Turning  now  to  the  earnings  on  the  revenue  account,  the 
report  shows  the  following  items  and  income: 

By  import  rates  on  goods £956,000 

By  export   rates   on  goods    195,000 

Total    £1.151,000 

Rates    and    charges    on    shipping £616,000 

Rates  for  use  of  graving  docks  41,000 

Railway  rates  and  tolls    9,000 

Rents  of  lands  and  premises   45,ooo 

North   London   Ry.    Co S,ooo 

Brunswick    Wharf    2,000 

Registration    fees 600 

£718,600 
Total    £1,869,600 
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The  above  may  be  divided  into  income  from  rates  upon  (i) 
Goods,  (2)  Shipping,  (3)  Rents  and  incidental  sources. 

An  examination  of  the  classification  and  the  schedules  upon 
which  the  companies  base  their  charges  discloses  the  important 
facts  of  the  basis  of  the  charge,  and  the  incidence  of  the  dock 
dues. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  debated  question  to-day  than  that 
of  the  basis  of  establishing  rates  in  the  world  of  transportation. 
But  if  the  following  considerations,  i.  e.,  the  character  of  the  dock 
capital  and  expenditure,  the  competition  of  other  dock  companies 
in  the  same  or  other  ports,  the  relation  that  the  docks  hold  to  the 
other  branches  of  the  transport  business,  and  their  position  as  a 
handler  of  a  special  trade  or  a  general  trade,  be  taken  into 
account,  experience  has  taught  the  dock  company  as  a  business 
proposition  that  it  should  find  what  the  traffic  will  bear,  and 
charge  accordingly.  Thus  the  manager  of  the  London  and  St. 
Katherine  Docks  Company  in  answer  to  the  charge  that  the  docks 
having  cost  much,  they  were  exacting  exorbitant  rates  and 
excluding  the  goods  of  the  lower  classes,  said :  "  If  the  company 
had  acted  on  this  principle,  they  would  have  shown  themselves 
ignorant  of  the  system  on  which  charges  should  be  made. 
Whether  docks  have  cost  more  or  less,  the  rates  should  be  fixed 
so  as  to  yield  the  largest  net  revenue,  and  should  have  reference 
more  to  what  the  trade  can  aflford  than  to  what  the  docks  have 
cost.  If  the  position  of  the  dock  companies  enables  them,  as  it 
does,  to  secure  the  highest  class  of  goods,  of  course,  they  take 
them  in  preference  to  the  lowest."  Furthermore,  if  one  studies 
a  schedule  of  rates  of  a  large  dock  company,  which  gets  a  great 
amount  of  both  low  and  high  class  goods  and  is  capable  of  hand- 
ling them  all,  it  is  found  that  by  taking  the  more  remunerative 
class  of  goods  it  is  enabled  to  take  the  other  class  at  a  lower  rate. 
It  is  the  working  out  of  this  principle  in  its  application  to  dock 
rates  that  accounts  for  the  complexity  in  the  classification  and 
schedules  of  rates. 

In  the  published  schedules,  however,  some  broad  classifications 
are  made  under  the  headings,  "  goods  inwards  "  or  "  outwards," 
which  are  reclassified  as  "  foreign  "  or  **  coastwise,"  and  which 
may  be  still  further  aflfected  by  being  classed  as  "  transhipment  " 
goods,  either  foreign  or  domestic.  Goods  falling  under  the  above 
designation  may  be  further  classified  according  to  the  character 
of  the  materials,  and  heavy  or  bulky  goods  in  which  cheapness  i'; 


the  prime  factor.  To  this  category  of  commodities  belong  graitt, 
minerals,  ores,  coal,  nitrate  of  soda,  phosphate  of  rock,  salt, 
sulphur,  china  clay,  chalk  and  vegetable  products,  such  as  jute^ 
cotton,  hemp,  raw  sugar,  molasses  and  timber.  To  some  com- 
modities, such  as  petroleum  and  oils,  that  give  off  an  inflammable 
vapor  at  low  temperatures  and  explosives  like  powder,  dynamite, 
etc.,  there  is  added  the  element  of  danger;  while  in  the  handling 
of  another  large  class,  such  as  bullion,  wine,  fruits,  cattle,  frozen 
meats,  etc.,  there  are  other  risks  that  easily  suggest  themselves. 
If  a  dock  company  assumes  any  responsibility  for  the  handling  of 
the  above  articles — which  may  range  from  simply  allowing  the 
goods  to  pass  over  the  harbor  waters  to  a  complete  delivery  into 
the  consignee's  hands — the  rates  vary  accordingly.  The  difficulty 
of  deciding  the  rate  increases  with  the  number  of  services  per- 
formed, but  this  is  further  complicated  by  the  differences  in  the 
charges,  depending  upon  the  class  of  goods,  according  to  an 
ad  valorem  basis.  The  question  is  often  raised  here,  does  not 
this  basis  of  charging  according  to  the  value  of  the  goods  rather, 
than  according  to  the  services  performed,  constitute  a  serious 
discrimination  between  the  classes  of  goods,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
is  not  a  cost  for  service,  is  it  not  an  indirect  tax  upon  the  merchant 
and  the  community  ?  No  doubt  a  ton  of  tobacco  in  simply  passing 
over  the  harbor  waters  is  no  more  trouble  to  the  port  authorities 
of  Glasgow  than  a  ton  of  common  manure,  yet  upon  the  former 
there  is  a  charge  of  2S.  per  ton,  while  on  the  latter  there  is  a  rate 
of  only  4d.  per  ton,  a  difference  of  600  per  cent.  In  1834  it  was 
estimated  that  Glasgow  was  paying  i  100,000  transport  charges 
on  goods  that  had  to  be  brought  through  the  harbors  of  Liver- 
pool and  Greenock,  because  she  had  no  harbor  of  her  own.  Since 
then  Glasgow  has  spent  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  deepening 
the  River  Clyde,  and  in  providing  docks.  The  cost  of  maintaining 
the  works  has  run  into  many  thousands  a  year.  Both  these 
heavy  fixed  charges  will  go  on  whether  few  or  many  goods  come 
to  the  harbor.  It  is  obvious  that  a  charge  of  2S.,  or  even  is.  per 
ton  upon  goods  in  the  class  represented  by  the  second  example 
would  probably  exclude  them ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  dues 
on  the  first  class  were  reduced  to  4d.  a  ton,  it  would  not  largely 
increase  the  imports ;  and  beside,  at  such  a  uniformly  low  rate  no 
system  of  harbor  organization  could  maintain  itself.  If  the  lowest 
class  were  kept  out,  there  would  be  no  alternative  but  to  raise  the 
dues  on  the  other  grades.     Therefore,  instead  of  discriminating 


against  the  higher  grades  of  gcx)ds  by  taking  other  classes  at 
any  rate  under  which  they  will  use  the  harbor,  it  rather  tends 
to  lessen  the  charges  on  the  higher  class  of  commodities. 

In  regard  to  the  tax  on  the  community,  because  the  higher 
valued  goods  are  charged  more  than  the  lower  grade,  it  follows 
as  a  corollary  of  the  preceding  that  if  the  two  classes  were 
charged  on  the  basis  of  service,  each  must  pay  the  same ;  but  such 
a  division  of  the  charge  would  raise  the  rates  on  the  lowest 
classes  above  what  they  could  bear,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
users  of  the  other  grades  would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  dock  dues. 

In  further  considering  the  schedule  of  rates  it  is  found  that 
the  charges  upon  foreign  goods  inward  are  higher,  as  a  rule, 
than  upon  the  foreign  goods  outward;  while  both  the  classes 
just  mentioned  are  subject  to  higher  rates  than  are  those  goods 
classed  as  coastwise  traffic. 

In  some  cases  there  is  no  charge  on  export  merchandise,  the 
idea  being  to  attract  domestic  export  products  to  the  docks,  and 
by  so  doing  make  the  port  attractive  to  the  shipowners,  who 
always  favor  the  port  where  an  outward  cargo  can  be  found.  In 
the  case  of  the  coastwise  traffic,  the  rates  are  made  to  favor  the 
coasters,  which  are  in  direct  competition  with  the  inland  means 
of  transport.  The  kind  of  merchandise  most  universally  favored 
is  that  known  as  "  transhipment  goods."  These  goods,  in 
addition  to  furnishing  extra  cargo  to  an  incoming  vessel,  provide 
freight  for  some  outgoing  boat.  In  this  way  the  port  is  made 
attractive  to  two  ships,  and  as  every  port  aims  at  extending  its 
connections  with  as  many  parts  of  the  world  as  possible,  this  kind 
of  traffic  is  ahvays  sought  after.  As  a  consequence,  rates  upon  it 
are  low.  Remuneration  is  looked  for  in  the  extra  business  and 
activity  of  the  port. 

In  comparing  the  schedules  of  the  different  ports,  one  finds  a 
great  diversity,  not  only  in  the  rates,  but  in  the  form  and  system 
of  the  classification.  As  a  consequence,  it  becomes  difficult  not 
only  to  compare  ports  situated  in  dift'erent  countries,  but  even  anv 
two  ports  within  the  same  nation.  This  leads  to  frequent  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  shipowners.  It  ought  not  to  be  impossible 
for  the  merchant  or  the  shipowner  to  make  a  comparison  of  the 
total  charges  at  any  two  ports,  because  of  the  lack  of  any  unifor- 
mity in  the  form  of  the  schedules.  Indeed,  merchants  belonging 
to  some  of  the  largest  ports  complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  out 


whether  the  dues  paid  are  correct  or  not.  It,  therefore,  seems 
desirable  that  each  country,  at  least,  adopt  a  recognized  form  of 
schedule,  but  allow  every  latitude  in  the  making  of  the  rates. 

How  complicated  this  schedule  may  become  is  shown  by  a 
report  on  the  system  of  dock  charges  in  one  of  Great  Britain's 
largest  ports  a  few  years  ago.  The  investigation  showed  that  in 
this  particular  port  the  charges  were  levied  upon  1,870  articles  of 
produce  or  subdivisions  of  the  same,  and  that  each  of  these  was 
again  classed  under  eight  heads,  so  that  there  were  actually  1,500 
combinations  and  rates;  the  extent  to  which  some  of  the  sub- 
divisions had  been  pushed  being  most  curious ;  and  it  was  further 
stated  that  84  weights,  measures,  or  other  definitions  of  quantities 
were  used  in  the  computation  of  the  dues. 

Turning  again  to  the  classification  of  the  Income  Account,  it 
is  seen  that  the  second  source  of  income  is  derived  from  dues  based 
on  the  ship's  registered  tonnage.  Tonnage  is  a  measurement  of 
capacity  in  a  ship,  the  ton  being  not  a  unit  of  weight  but  of 
cubic  contents.  The  ton  is  now  reckoned  as  100  cubic  feet,  and  on 
this  unit  is  based  the  assessment  of  all  dues  and  charge? 
upon  shipping.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  to-day  all  the  parts 
of  a  ship  used  for  running  the  vessel  are  not  reckoned  in  the 
registered  tonnage,  while  all  those  parts  devoted  to  carrying 
freight,  or  for  the  earning  of  profits,  are  to  be  reckoned. 

While  formerly,  defective  systems  of  calculation  were  the 
cause  of  much  evasion  of  dues,  and  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
dock  companies,  to-day  the  chief  fault  lies  in  the  deductions  from 
gross  tonnage.  So  extensive  are  these  deductions  in  cases  of 
steam  vessels  that  the  dock  owners  and  harbor  authorities  suffer 
largely  in  dues.  The  disparity  which  may  exist  between  the 
registered  tonnage  and  the  freight  carrying  capacity  of  some 
vessels  was  exemplified  in  the  port  of  Bristol  a  short  time  ago, 
when  a  twin-screw  vessel  of  500  tons  register,  steamed  from  the 
harbor  with  1,500  tons  of  freight,  a  weight  equal  to  three  times 
her  registered  tonnage.  Mr.  Carter  Scott,  president  of  the 
London  and  India  Docks  Company,  estimated  for  his  company 
that  in  1888  the  gross  tonnage  exceeded  the  net  by  64.31  per  cent., 
so  that  while  in  1888  the  ship  paid  dues  on  42  per  cent,  of  her 
gross  tonnage,  to-day  she  pays  dues  on  about  36  per  cent. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  goods,  the  practice  of  the  dock  companies 
in  charging  dues  upon  shipping,  based  on  the  principle  of  what 
the  traffic  will  bear,  gives  a  great  variety  of  rates.    Although  the 


unit  of  reckoning  the  charge  is  the  registered  ton,  usually  there 
is  a  distinction  made  between  sailing  vessels  and  steamboats.  Also 
a  distinction  between  vessels  entering  and  clearing.  Then,  too, 
there  are  special  reductions  on  tonnage,  based  on  the  number  of 
voyages  made  in  a  year,  and  regular  lines  of  navigation  usually 
enjoy  fixed  berths  with  a  special  tariff.  In  many  ports  there 
are  special  rates  for  vessels  carrying  special  cargoes.  The  pay- 
ment of  a  tonnage  due  entitles  a  ship  to  a  fixed  number  of  days' 
accommodation,  yet  hardly  any  two  ports  specify  the  same  length 
of  time.  Perhaps  the  most  common  classification  is  one  based  on 
the  destination  of  the  vessel,  some  ports  making  a  distinction 
simply  as  between  foreign  and  coasting  vessels,  while  others 
vary  the  dues  according  to  the  country  from  or  to  which  the  ship 
is  bound;  others  consider  the  distance  to  the  port  farthest  away 
at  which  the  vessel  has  touched  during  the  voyage. 

One  might  go  on  indefinitely,  if  he  wished  to  consider  the 
diflferent  combinations  of  the  above  classifications,  and  it  would 
be  necessary  to  treat  each  port  individually,  if  all  the  variation.-, 
in  charging  dues  were  to  be  given.  But  these  are  the  chief  classi- 
fications, and  they  give  some  idea  as  to  the  number  and  complexity 
of  the  factors  that  must  be  taken  into  consideration  both  by  the 
merchant  and  by  the  shipowner,  especially  the  latter,  and  more 
especially  if  he  be  the  proprietor  of  a  "  tramp  "  vessel. 

To  illustrate  the  complexity  of  charges  based  on  tonnage  we 
will  take  the  classification  based  on  destination.  From  a  compar- 
ison of  ten  principal  ports  of  Great  Britain,  there  are  found  to  be 
eighteen  difi:'erent  classifications  as  to  destination  in  use.  Of 
these  ports  Glasgow,  Belfast,  and  Barrow  have  a  simple  division 
between  coastwise  vessels  from  or  to  all  ports  outside  the  United 
Kingdom.  For  a  charge  of  8d.  Glasgow  allows  only  two  weeks' 
rent,  while  Belfast  ofiFers  four  weeks'  rent  at  a  charge  of  46. 
Hartlepool,  Middlesboro',  and  Newcastle-on-Tyne  have  each  six 
classes,  and  while  the  time  is  the  same  (four  weeks)  in  each  case, 
the  dues  range  from  6d.  to  is.  6d.  In  general  the  charge  on  the 
shipping  bound  to  any  place  beyond  Europe  is  from  8d.  to  is.  6d. 
per  registered  ton,  the  charges  being  higher  on  vessels  for  the 
Atlantic  ports  of  North  America  than  on  those  bound  for  the 
Baltic  ports.  The  tolls  vary  without  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  vessel,  from  lod.  to  is.  6d.  in  the  former,  and  6d.  to  ts.  in  the 
case  of  the  latter.  This  vast  difference  might  be  accounted  for 
by   the   fact  that  the  Atlantic   port  vessels  are  allowed  on  the 
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average,  seven  v^eeks'  rent,  v^hile  those  of  the  Baltic  are  entitled 
to  an  average  rent  of  about  six  vi^eeks. 

In  regard  to  the  dock  rates  and  dues  as  a  whole  it  may  be 
said  that  the  great  number  of  items  and  their  variety  add  a 
technical  difficulty  to  the  problem  of  rate  making.  If  the  economic 
principle  of  determining  the  value  of  a  service  by  the  demand  for 
that  service,  expressed  in  the  economics  of  transportation  by  the 
phrase,  'Vhat  the  traffic  v^ill  bear,"  be  abandoned,  it  would  need 
a  capable  force  of  experts  indeed  to  allocate  the  cost  of  service  ro 
each  item.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  other  business,  not  even 
shipping  itself,  which  is  subject  to  such  trade  uncertainties  and 
fluctuations  in  the  sources  of  its  income.  This  adds  an  unknown 
factor  which  makes  the  application  of  the  "  cost  of  service " 
principle  impracticable,  for  dock  rates  and  dues  must  be  fixed  and 
published  in  advance  of  the  year's  business,  and  not  afterwards. 
To  establish  a  rate  according  to  the  cost  of  the  service  demands 
that  the  amount  of  service  be  known.  A  rate  that  may  be  estab- 
lished, on  this  principle,  upon  the  known  trade  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  may  prove  to  be  entirely  inadequate,  or  very  much  in 
excess  for  "  fair  profits,"  owing  to  an  uncalculated  change  during 
the  year  in  the  course  of  trade  as  a  whole,  or  in  some  particular 
branch.  Such  a  situation  would  not  establish  equitableness  of 
rates  nor  lessen  that  "  discrimination "  which  is  so  often  con- 
demned as  the  leading  feature  of  the  present  system  of  fixing 
dock  charges.  Thus  the  three  important  financial  factors  of  dock 
enterprise,  i.  e..  Capital,  Expenditure,  and  Income,  all  point  to 
the  fact  that  the  basis  of  determining  rates  lies  outside  the  power 
of  the  dock  managers.  There  is,  however,  in  the  hands  of  the 
dock  authorities  the  power  to  decide  upon  the  agents  who  must 
bear  the  direct  charges  of  the  rates  and  dues.  This  raises  the 
final .  question  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion. 

As  to  the  incidence  of  the  dock  dues,  it  will  be  observed  by 
referring  to  the  tabulation  under  the  Income  Account,  that  the 
proportion  of  the  income  due  to  "  goods  "  and  "  shipping  "  stands 
in  the  relation  of  2  to  i ;  or  in  other  words,  the  merchant 
bears  two-thirds  of  the  charge,  and  the  shipowner  pays  one-third. 
That  is,  in  the  first  instance  the  charges  fall  upon  the  cargo  and 
the  ship.  And  without  going  into  the  difficult  question  of  price- 
making  in  the  world's  markets  (for  that  is  what  it  would  really 
amount  to)  it  may  be  taken  that  in  the  end,  of  course,  the  con- 
sumer must  bear  the  burden.    However,  at  every  point  where  these 
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charges  are  shifted,  friction  arises.  The  extent  to  which  this 
friction  is  a  hindrance  to  an  industry  depends  much  upon  the 
conditions  regulating  its  activities  in  the  field  of  competition.  A 
railway,  for  instance,  which  has  a  carrying  monopoly  over  a  dis- 
trict can  easily  shift  the  local  rates  upon  the  freight  owner.  In 
the  case  of  a  ship  or  line  of  ships  where  competition  not  only 
rules,  but  where  the  agents  controlling  the  freight  rates  and 
profits  are  so  difficult  to  determine,  any  toll  or  port  duty  often 
becomes  a  difficult  matter  to  handle.  The  changes  which  enter 
tlie  field  of  the  shipping  business  are  so  frequent  that,  no  doubt, 
in  many  cases  the  shipowner  finds  that  he  must  subtract  the 
charges  of  some  dock  company  from  his  profits  when  he  had 
supposed  the  charges  would  go  to  his  expense  account.  It  is 
not  strange  then  that  shipowners  as  a  class  declare  that  dock  dues 
are  direct  charges  upon  shipping  which  they  are  unable  to  shift 
owing  to  severe  competition.  Whether  he  can  or  not  is  beside 
the  point  in  so  far  as  the  dock  company  is  concerned.  The  point 
to  be  emphasized  is,  that  the  shipowner  thinks  he  cannot.  The 
more  duty  free  a  ship  is  made  at  any  port  the  more  incentive  there 
is  for  the  owner  to  visit  that  port.  It  takes  away  some  of  the 
many  charges  which  he  must  consider  in  his  bargaining  for 
freight.  In  removing  these  charges  upon  the  ship  the  dock  com- 
pany does  not  need  to  sacrifice  any  part  of  its  revenue,  for  there 
is  the  alternative  of  placing  the  whole  charge  upon  the  goods. 
And  when  one  considers  the  leading  position  that  the  shipping 
holds  in  the  advancement  of  a  port  it  seems  advisable  that  in  the 
interest  of  the  port  the  charges  should  be  placed,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, upon  the  goods,  rather  than  upon  the  ship.  To  the  other 
agents  concerned  in  the  charges,  that  is,  the  merchants,  the 
harbor  authorities  and  the  consumers,  this  change  in  the  policy 
of  charging  would  make  slight  diflFerence,  for  whereas  it  appears 
that  at  present  tlie  merchant  or  consignee  pays  two-thirds  of  the 
dock  dues,  he  in  reality  pays  the  other  one-third  also,  indirectly, 
in  the  shape  of  freight  rates  to  the  shipowner.  The  change  would 
simply  mean  that  he  would  pay  one-half  more  dock  dues,  and  a 
proportionately  less  freight  rate,  for  the  forces  of  competition 
which  act  so  freely  in  ocean  transportation,  would  in  no  way  be 
lessened  by  the  change. 

To  the  consumer  it  is  immaterial  who  pays  these  intermediate 
charges.  He  is  concerned  more  with  the  size  of  the  price  and  the 
justice  of  the  charge.    If  a  company,  a  private  individual,  or  a  city 
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enjoys  the  natural  monopoly  of  a  harbor  by  means  of  which  they 
may  exact  a  toll  for  the  benefit  of  local  or  private  purposes,  the 
question  then  extends  to  the  consumer.  Such  a  state  of  affairs 
assumes  the  status  of  a  tax  for  which  the  consumer  docs  not  get 
a  "quid  pro  quo."  If  all  the  consumers  resided  at  the  port  city 
and  they  chose  this  method  of  taxing  themselves,  no  fault  could  be 
found  with  it ;  but  most  ports  are  but  the  outlets  and  inlets  for 
vast  "  Hinterlands  "  which  lie  far  away  from  any  local  benefits 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  port  city. 

Perhaps  no  city  so  situated  has  riot  been  put  under  the  temp- 
tation of  relieving  its  local  taxes  by  town  dues  upon  the  shipping 
of  its  harbor,  and  in  this  way  compelling  outside  communities  to 
bear  its  burdens.  A  good  example  of  this  policy  (which,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  has  long  been  abandoned)  is  gathered  from  a 
published  statement  of  accounts  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
showing  that  the  amount  received  from  town  dues  was  £3,784,138. 
Out  of  this  was  spent  £29,275  on  account  of  landing  vessels  and 
movable  piers,  landing  stages,  docks,  etc.,  or  one  sovereign  out  of 
every  108  went  to  the  river  and  docks,  while  the  remainder  went 
for  town  purposes,  such  as  official  salaries,  paving,  police, 
churches,  etc.  In  1856  raw  cotton  alone  paid  £17,000  for  one 
year's  toll,  in  addition  to  other  charges.  One  individual  proprie- 
tor in  the  clay  potteries  paid  £100  per  annum  on  clay  in  town  dues 
to  Liverpool. 

It  has  often  been  argued  that  the  whole  expense  of  running 
the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York  might  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  revenues  derived  from  the  wharves.  This  reason,  among 
others,  induced  the  city  to  begin  the  buying  up  of  this  valuable 
property.  It  may  not  be  necessary  to  say  that  in  spite  of  this 
form  of  income,  other  methods  of  taxation  have  not  been  done 
away  with.  But  whether,  on  this  account,  taxes  ever  disappear 
or  not,  all  dues  paid  to  the  city  as  a  result  of  her  possessing  this 
great  natural  monopoly  would  be  an  indirect  tax  not  limited  to 
the  goods  consumed  within  the  city,  but  would  be  a  great  sweep- 
ing tax  extending  over  the  whole  country;  and  in  this  case  it 
would  be  especially  aggravating,  as  the  National  Government 
has  spent  large  sums  in  channel  betterments  in  order  that  the 
city  might  attract  more  shipping.  The  Constitution  prohibits 
any  local  body  from  levying  import  duties.  But  such  a  form  of 
dock  dues  might  easily  violate  the  spirit  of  any  such  provision. 
'  Furthermore  it  might  be  questioned  whether  a  port  might 
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not  be  more  successful  if  no  local  taxes  were  levied  upon  the 
docks,  the  proper  objects  for  local  taxing  rather  being  the  property 
realized  in  the  form  of  those  enterprises  directly  or  indirectly 
the  product  of  the  trade  attached  by  the  port  to  the  city  and 
yielding  an  income  to  their  proprietors,  who  enjoy  the  profits 
arising  from  handling  a  valuable  traffic  brought  to  them  through 
the  facilities  offered  by  the  docks.  This  would  be  not  only  in 
harmony  with  the  port's  interest  to  be  made  attractive  as  a 
center  for  the  aggregation  of  goods  in  the  course  of  their  ship- 
ment, but  also  in  line  with  the  rapidly  growing  habit  of  viewing 
dock  property  in  its  public,  rather  than  its  private  aspects. 

The  forces  of  competition  are  exercising  a  singular  effect 
upon  the  port  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  business  enterprise. 
Originally  the  dock  and  harbor  dues  were  important  sources  of 
profit.  These  are  gradually  being  reduced  to  a  non-profit  basis, 
but  with  the  added  improvements  necessary  the  expenses  have 
increased.  The  port,  therefore,  is  looking  for  its  chief  profits  to 
the  handling  and  storing  of  goods.  With  the  rise  of  jobbing 
centers  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  use  of  the  through 
bill  of  lading,  the  source  of  profit  is  likewise  being  lost  to  them. 
Reduced  income,  with  increased  expenses,  is  a  question  serious 
enough  in  itself;  yet  where  the  enterprise  must  be  kept  going 
regardless  of  this  business  aspect  of  the  problem,  because  there 
are  broader  economic  questions  of  a  national  character  involved, 
the  question  of  management,  involving  the  constitution  of  the 
authority  for  the  exercise  of  port  control,  is  pressing  for 
solution. 
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PART  IL 

An  examination  of  the  dock  systems  of  the  various  ports 
discloses  a  variety  of  control  not  found,  perhaps,  in  any  other 
one  enterprise  in  the  world.  Even  in  any  one  country  no  general 
classification  would  include  all  the  forms  of  dock  control  without 
exception.  Historically,  ports  and  waterways  have  been  so  closely 
connected  with  problems  of  the  national  defense  that  all  govern- 
ments have  deemed  it  necessary  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of 
control  over  them.  The  docks,  however,  were  early  differentiated 
from  the  rest  of  the  port,  and  have  developed  under  numerous 
forms. 

In  Great  Britain  the  most  prominent  type  of  control  is  that 
of  the  "  Public  Trust."  Because  of  the  prominence  and  signal 
success  under  British  conditions  of  this  non-profit  corporation 
type  of  control,  the  Liverpool  management  will  be  described  at 
some  length. 

In  1857  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbor  Board  took  over  the 
management  of  the  Port  of  Liverpool,  and  the  port  started  on  its 
career  with  a  capital  of  i7,6oo,0(X).  Since  then  the  board  has 
been  authorized  by  various  acts  of  Parliament  to  borrow  about 
£25,000,000  on  the  security  of  the  dock  tonnage  rates  on  ships 
and  dues  on  goods.  The  amount  actually  borrowed  is  nearly 
£20,000,000.  The  business  policy  of  the  board  is  to  charge  simply 
those  rates  whereby  their  financial  position  may  be  maintained; 
as  a  consequence,  beginning  with  1880,  dues  on  goods  and  ships 
were  reduced  £112,000  per  annum;  in  1884  dues  on  goods,  prin- 
cipally cotton,  rice,  iron,  and  steel  were  reduced  £29,000  per 
annum;  in  1895  dues  on  merchandise,  principally  wheat,  petro- 
leum and  provisions  were  reduced  £24,000  per  annum ;  and  in  the 
same  year  dues  on  ships  were  lessened  £29,000.  In  1896  the 
last  big  reduction  was  made;  that  was  on  cotton,  and  amounted 
to  £37,000  per  year. 

The  board  consists  of  twenty-eight  members,  of  which  twenty- 
four  are  "  elective  "  members,  and  four  are  "  nominee  "  members. 
The  elective  members  must  be  British  subjects,  must  reside  within 
ten  miles  of  the  port,  and  pay  dock  dues  of  not  less  than  £10. 
The  four  nominee  members  are  appointed  by  the  Conservancy 
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Commissioners  of  the  River  Mersey  who  are :  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  for  the  time  being.  As 
the  board  is  made  up  at  present,  the  following  interests  are 
represented:  the  Steamship  Owners'  Association,  Shipowners' 
Association,  General  Brokers'  Association;  Cotton,  Corn,  Pro- 
visions, and  Fruit  Associations.  The  members  of  the  board 
receive  no  remuneration  for  their  services,  and  if  a  member 
comes  into  a  place  of  profit  under  the  board,  or  is  concerned 
in  the  profits  of  any  work  done  by  order  of  the  board,  he  ceases 
to  be  a  member. 

A  chairman  is  appointed  from  among  the  members  for  one 
year.  The  general  work  for  the  trust  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
standing  committees,  or,  as  occasion  arises,  by  special  committees. 
The  office  of  every  committee  ends  on  the  19th  of  December  in 
each  year,  and  new  ones  are  appointed  at  the  first  session  of  the 
board  held  on  or  after  December  21.  For  the  carrying  on  of  the 
diflFerent  branches  of  the  work,  the  management  is  divided  into 
departments,  of  which  the  engineer's  department  is,  perhaps,  the 
largest,  employing  under  its  supervision  at  times  8,0(X)  men. 

Another  type  of  management  in  Great  Britain  is  that  exeicised 
by  the  railway.  This  is  of  growing  importance,  and  is  in  thorougli 
harmony  with  the  modern  tendency  toward  more  complete  organ- 
ization of  the  means  of  transport.  The  progressive  railway  of 
to-day  is  bound  to  put  forth  every  effort  to  gain  full  ownership  of 
those  harbor  and  dock  works  which  constitute  the  termini  of 
their  lines.  There  is  a  growing  interdependence  between  the 
railway  and  its  port  terminals,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  rail- 
roads have  pushed  forward  the  acquisition  of  dock  properties  has 
been  little  noted.  The  very  nature  of  the  railway  makes  the 
acquisition  of  dock  property  by  it  a  natural  proceeding.  Tied 
to  its  roadbed,  confined  to  a  limited  territory,  and  similar  in  the 
nature  of  its  capital  and  expenditures  to  that  of  the  dock,  it  is 
natural  that  the  railway  should  not  hesitate  to  acquire  this  new 
property  and  responsibility,  provided  it  offered  a  fair  chance  of 
increasing  its  traffic  and  earnings.  The  importance  of  docks  to 
railways  is  shown  in  a  recent  statement  issued  by  the  Bristol 
Channel  Dockowners'  association.  These  are  closely  connected 
with  the  railways,  and  in  this  year  there  was  a  net  registered 
tonnage  upon  which  dues  were  paid  of  nearly  20,000,000  tons. 

There  are  two  other  types  of  dock  control  in  Great  Britain, 
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f.  e.,  the  control  by  a  company  which  makes  this  its  chief  busi- 
ness. London  is  the  best  example  of  this  form.  The  other  type 
is  seen  in  the  control  exercised  by  the  city  corporation.  This 
form  is  gradually  dying  out,  and  Bristol  and  Preston  are  the  only 
cities  of  importance  still  retaining  this  method.  Yet  in  the  past 
nearly  all  of  the  larger  ports  in  the  Kingdom  have  passed  through 
this  form  of  public  control. 

Upon  the  Continent  the  connection  of  the  central  governments 
with  the  harbor  control  has  always  been  somewhat  close.  In 
France  all  harbor  works  are  undertaken  and  executed  by  the 
government,  which  makes  the  necessary  financial  arrangements 
to  that  effect  with  the  town  and  Chamber  of  Commerce.  In 
Germany,  although  the  Imperial  Government  has  no  control  ovei 
the  harbors,  the  State  Government  does  have.  Its  aid  is  not 
given,  however,  except  in  cases  of  very  extensive  undertakings, 
such  as  the  dredging  of  the  outer  harbor  and  channel.  The  facil- 
ities for  carrying  on  the  general  port  business  is  left  to  the 
enterprise  and  initiative  of  the  local  governments. 

In  the  United  States  the  control  of  the  ports  presents  many 
complex  features,  but,  in  general,  the  National  Government 
limits  itself  to  dredging  the  channel  and  harbor  basin.  The  chief 
power  resides  in  the  individual  states,  subject  to  the  constitu- 
tional provision  regulating  commerce.  In  the  cases  of  most  of 
the  large  ports,  however,  the  states  have  given  up  the  direct 
management  to  the  port  city. 

Through  all  these  various  forms  of  ownership  and  control, 
there  appears  one  element  common  to  all  countries.  This  is  the 
part  that  the  public  takes.  Under  the  form  of  the  "  Public 
Trust,"  the  public  are  indirectly  represented  through  the  great 
commercial  interests  with  which  they  are  directly  concerned.  In 
other  forms  of  public  control — the  state  and  municipal  types — 
the  community  is  directly  represented  through  its  political  man- 
agers. Even  in  the  form  of  private  control  which  the  great  rail- 
way systems  are  acquiring,  there  is  exerted  a  larger  element  of 
public  influence  than  exists  under  the  strictly  private  dock  com- 
pany which  is  gradually  disappearing.  In  fact,  the  economic 
forces  that  are  directing  the  docks  into  the  public  form  of  man- 
agement are  the  same  as  those  that  are  compelling  the  railway 
companies  to  acquire  this  terminal  property.  The  explanation 
is  found  in  the  growing  necessity  for  cutting  expenses  at  every 
point  possible  upon  the  whole  transportation  route  which  lies 
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between  the  producer  and  the  consumer.  The  organization  of  the 
railway  and  ocean  transportation  has  accompUshed  much,  but 
competition  is  forcing  a  closer  and  still  closer  union  between  the 
two.  The  expenses  which  go  with  a  scattered  and  unorganized 
port  management  stand  as  a  neutralizing  factor  among  the 
economies  already  effected  by  rail  and  steamship.  In  every  port 
there  are  two  chief  outlays.  The  first  is  in  the  dock  system,  the 
second  is  in  the  harbor  basin  and  channel  approaches.  Private 
dock  companies  have  not,  as  a  rule,  felt  able  or  ihclined  to  under- 
take the  heavy  expenses  connected  with  modern  harbor  improve- 
ment, and  when  this  has  been  done  by  the  public,  the  dock  com- 
panies naturally  hesitate  to  reconstruct  their  docks  at  great  cost 
to  provide  for  a  trade  in  the  indefinite  future.  The  dock  company 
may  reckon  that  the  port  may  and  must  support  a  trade  of  suffi- 
cient magnitude  to  pay  profits  upon  a  capital  already  invested, 
and  would  consequently  be  satisfied  in  limiting  the  capabilities  of 
a  port  to  a  coasting  or  small  steamer  trade.  But  the  port  city 
and  the  hinterland  have  not  taken  this  view  of  the  matter.  Their 
interests  lie  rather  in  the  increase  of  the  traffic,  and  this  could 
only  be  done  by  meeting  modern  requirements,  which  means 
heavy  expenditures.  As  a  result,  the  dock  has  been  forced  under 
some  kind  of  unified  control  with  the  harbor.  In  the  larger  ports 
this  has  taken  the  form  of  State,  Municipal,  and  Public  Trust; 
but  in  some  of  the  secondary  and  smaller  ports  the  benefits  of  a 
unified  management  and  the  support  of  sufficient  capital  have 
come  by  absorption  into  the  railway  system.  In  all  cases  the 
attempt  has  been  to  distribute  the  costs  of  the  harbor  and  dock 
improvement  among  the  various  parts  of  the  community  inter- 
ested in  the  trade.  The  state  and  municipality  have  been  able  to 
do  this  through  their  taxing  power ;  the  trust  as  a  non-profit  cor- 
poration, through  the  applications  of  its  surplus  and  the  regulat- 
ing of  its  charges.  The  railway,  on  the  other  hand,  reaches  the 
same  goal  by  distributing  the  losses  incurred  by  the  dock  and  har- 
bor management  over  the  whole  railway  system,  and  thus  upon  the 
whole  district  served  by  it.  It  is  assumed  that,  when  the  income 
from  the  harbor  business  does  not  meet  expenses  incurred  in  the 
harbor,  the  railway  company,  by  increasing  the  traffic  carried 
as  a  result  of  this  terminal  property,  can  afford  to  meet  a  tem- 
porary total  deficiency,  since  the  acquirement  of  a  valuable  trade 
will  more  than  pay  for  the  trouble  of  getting  it  in  the  long  nin. 
Thus  we  see  in  the  three  forms  the  common  tendency  of  the 


general  public  to  increase  its  authority.  The  independent  private 
dock  company  is  disappearing,  or,  in  other  words,  the  aspect  of 
the  dock  as  an  important  instrument  of  National  Economy  is 
being  everywhere  emphasized  instead  of  its  importance  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Private  Economy.  The  important  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  this  fact  is  that  the  efficiency  of  any  form  of  con- 
trol is  being  tested  by  its  ability  to  meet  the  national  needs  of 
commerce. 

Public  control  by  the  State  offers  uniformity  of  administra- 
tion and  the  aid  of  great  capital  and  credit.  But  the  test  of  this 
form  of  control  rests  upon  its  owner  to  concentrate  this  support. 
France  and  Germany  present  two  different  results  under  this  type 
of  control.  In  France  with  its  sixty-nine  harbors  there  has  been 
such  strong  rivalry  for  the  state  support  that  the  central  govern- 
ment has  been  unable  to  concentrate  the  nation's  efforts  suffi- 
ciently to  make  any  one  port  representative  of  the  country.  In 
Germany,  -on  the  other  hand,  Hamburg  is  a  result  of  a  govern- 
mental policy  which  is  capable  of  being  focused  upon  one  or  two 
ports.  But  that  this  policy  has  been  successful  in  Germany  under 
the  peculiar  political  relations  which  the  State,  of  Hamburg  holds 
to  the  Empire,  and  the  physical  location  in  regard  to  the  indus- 
trial centers,  is  no  guarantee  that  it  would  succeed  under  con- 
ditions which  would  involve  the  competition  of  the  ports  of 
Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  Antwerp  under  one  government. 
Any  transportation  policy  which  would  divert  trade  from  the 
Rhine  and  the  Scheldt  would  be  bitterly  opposed.  In  fact,  the 
relation  of  Hamburg  to  her  Hinterland  would  be  very  different, 
and  the  advantage  that  Germany  gets  to-day  from  having  one 
port  developed  on  a  gigantic  scale  over  a  country  with  numerous 
ports  suitable  only  for  small  vessels  would  have  to  be  gained, 
probably,  under  a  very  different  policy. 

The  second  form  of  public  control  is  that  provided  by  the 
Municipality.  The  advantage  put  forward  under  this  method  is 
the  impartial  treatment  of  the  interests  of  the  port  city,  the 
lessened  interest  costs  on  capital  through  a  pledging  of  the  local 
taxes,  and  a  broad  and  comprehensive  policy  of  administration. 
But  unless  the  city  like  the  state  can  succeed  in  bringing  the  in- 
dustries, the  real  estate  owners,  and  others  into  effective  coopera- 
tion, the  port  must  lag  for  want  of  proper  support.  To  such  an 
extent  has  this  been  true  in  Great  Britain,  that  the  municipal  form 
has  nearly  disappeared.    To  meet  the  conditions  peculiar  to  Great 
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Britain,  the  quasi-public  corporation  in  the  form  of  the  "  Trust " 
has  been  necessarily  devised.  The  "  Trust "  has  been  applied  to 
the  larger  ports  with  great  success.  It  brings  to  the  ownership 
of  the  harbor  and  docks  efficient  management  and  a  capital  and 
credit  strength  sufficient  for  economical  financing  operations.  In 
these  respects  the  ownership  of  harbors  and  docks  by  railways 
does  not  differ  from  the  Public  Trust.  But  in  the  important 
feature  of  the  general  public's  interest  and  convenience,  the  Trust 
shows  a  representative  character  not  found  in  the  railway  man 
agement.  Yet  the  Trust  is  not  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of 
large  special  interests  which  are  represented  upon  their  boards. 
As  a  rule,  the  shipping  companies  are  the  predominating  in- 
fluence, and  since  the  dock  and  harbor  are  primarily  concerned 
with  the  shipping,  this  is  not  strange.  Yet  there  would  be  much 
gained,  not  only  by  the  port,  but  more  especially  by  the  industrial 
community  tributary  to  it,  if  the  railway  company  had  a  larger 
share  and  more  influential  voice  in  the  management  of  ports  con- 
trolled by  a  trust.  Beside  the  strong  personal  interest  that  the 
shipowners  have  in  the  superior  efficiency  of  their  port,  the  rail- 
way companies  are  practically  well  fitted  to  be  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful dock  managers.  They  are  in  a  position  to  know  the  work- 
ings of  their  own  system  and  those  of  their  rivals.  They  are 
familiar  with  the  traffic  situation  throughout  the  width  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  They  know  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country,  the  location  of  railway  properties,  the  position  of  the 
various  industrial  and  manufacturing  centers.  They  are  in- 
formed as  to  the  business  prospects  of  every  section.  Such 
knowledge  admirably  fits  a  railway  company  to  advise  open  dock 
management  and  to  provide  conveniences  for  goods  which  are 
shipped  through  the  docks. 

Of  course,  in  those  ports  controlled  solely  by  the  railway 
company  all  this  experience  and  much  more  of  advantage  is 
brought.  And  when  a  port,  which  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a  col- 
lection of  local  tradesmen  or  merchants  with  narrow  and  limited 
views  of  commercial  and  constructional  improvements,  is  com- 
pared with  other  ports,  or  perhaps  with  the  same  port  after  a 
railway  company  has  taken  them  over,  one  is  inclined  to  favor 
the  railway  management.  Yet  is  there  a  wholesome  fear  of  put- 
ting the  ports  into  the  hands  of  the  railway  systems,  which  at  best 
will  manage  its  properties  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  money 
profits  to  the  shareholder.     The  public,  so  far,  has  felt  that  its 
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chief  protection  from  the  effects  of  monopoly  has  rested  in  the 
keeping  of  the  terminal  facilities  free  from  the  control  of  any  one 
special  interest  centered  there.  Let  one  great  steamship  line  con- 
trol a  port's  dock  system,  and  all  of  its  rivals  will  soon  cease  to 
visit  that  port.  Put  the  complete  management  into  the  hands  of 
the  shipowners  in  general,  without  some  way  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  small  owner^  and  the  latter  will  soon  be  forced  out 
of  the  port  under  the  cloak  of  "  providing  accommodation  accord- 
ing to  its  trade  importance."  Permit  one  railway  system  to 
monopolize  the  advantages  of  the  terminal  privileges  and  all  com- 
petition by  rail,  by  canal,  and  by  coasting  vessels  will  disappear. 
Allow  any  special  interest,  even  so  broadly  characterized  as  the 
term  "  shippers  "  may  imply,  to  have  sole  control  and  the  burdens 
mil  surety  be  shifted  to  the  shipowner  and  other  unrepresented 
lines  of  business.  And  while  the  "  shippers'  "  advantage  would 
lie  in  having  the  port  open  to  the  forces  of  competition  among  the 
lines  of  traffic,  nevertheless  the  tendency  will  be  always  to  tax 
the  ship  instead  of  the  goods,  to  say  nothing  of  the  internal  diffi- 
culties that  would  arise  in  the  equitable  assignment  of  "  accom- 
modation "  among  the  various  shippers.  Give  the  city  corpora- 
tion itself  the  sole  administration  of  the  port  and  it  will  be  found 
that  this  does  not  free  the  management  from  the  influence  of 
special  interests,  and  those,  too,  which  are  inimical  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  city  as  a  port ;  and  if  on  the  other  hand  the  controlling 
majority  be  those  interested  in  low  dues  and  rates  upon  goods  and 
shipping  the  deficits  arising  from  the  management  will  be  thrown 
upon  the  payers  of  taxes  in  the  city. 

To  reduce  these  grave  faults  in  the  management  the  adminis- 
tration should  be  intrusted  to  as  broad  a  representation  of  the  in- 
terests centered  at  the  port  as  possible.  In  this  respect,  Liverpool 
has  come  closest  to  the  ideal  method.  Yet  even  here,  while  the 
import  interests  are  well  represented,  the  export  businesses  have 
no  voice.  This  could  be  supplied  in  a  large  measure  by  admitting 
the  railway  companies  to  a  participation  in  the  port  and  dock 
affairs.  The  consumer  would  be  especially  represented,  though 
indirectly.  How  this  is  so  is  at  first  perhaps  not  evident,  but  if 
the  attempts  of  the  home  producers  to  force  the  railways  to  favor 
home  products  in  preference  to  the  imports  in  the  matter  of  rates 
be  considered,  and  how  the  "  import  rates  "  offered  by  the  railway 
companies  have  to  a  degree  (from  the  consumers'  point  of  view) 
made  the  bad  effects  of  a  protective  tariff  less  noticeable,  perhaps 
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•no  TTiore  need  he  said  to  show  that  the  raflway  companies^  inter- 
ests lie  at  the  service  of  the  consumer.  An  added  word  of  ex- 
planation may  make  this  perfectly  clear.  The  effect  of  a  pro- 
tective tariff  is  not  necessarily  limited  to  duties  levied  by  the 
national  government.  High  dock  dues  upon  goods  and  vessels 
have  the  same  effect.  In  fact,  the  dock  dues  might  be  so  arranged 
as  to  nullify  the  force  of  "  the  most  favored  nation  clause  "  in  a 
foreign  country's  commercial  treaty.  Every  rise  of  dues,  there- 
fore, whether  for  national  or  private  purposes  must  be  met  by  the 
railway  companies  in  the  protected  country  by  lowered  rates  upon 
their  lines  if  they  would  induce  the  foreign  trade  to  come  to  its 
rails.  As  a  rule  the  producers  not  located  at  the  port  would  be 
represented  likewise  by  the  railway  management.  Goods  that  are 
meant  for  export  have  their  prices  generally  fixed  in  the  world's 
markets.  The  price  of  wheat  fixed  in  the  Liverpool  market  is 
perhaps  the  best  example.  Here  again,  if  the  railway  company 
is  to  induce  these  products  to  move  to  a  foreign  market,  they  must 
carry  them  at  rates  low  enough  to  allow  the  goods  to  compete  in 
that  market.  Dock  dues  and  charges  are  frequently  so  high  that 
they  exceed  the  profits  made  by  the  manufacturer  and  the  carrier 
combined.  According  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  Commerce 
Commission  (1902),  the  cargo  for  export  has  often  to  be 
lightered  from  New  Jersey  to  Brooklyn  at  a  cost  of  60  cents  per 
ton.  Here  it  is  warehoused  and  afterwards  lightered  again  at  a 
similar  cost  to  the  steamer's  berth  at  the  New  York  piers.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  cost  of  lighterage — the  charges  incurred  in  the 
transfer  of  cargo  from  the  rails  to  the  ship — is  equal  in  the  case 
of  flour  to  the  profits  of  the  farmer,  the  miller,  the  shipper,  and 
the  retailer.  Every  additional  expense  which  tends  to  keep  the 
export  product  from  competing  in  the  foreign  market,  and  hence 
keeping  it  from  moving  is  a  direct  loss  to  the  railway.  Low  car- 
riage rates  are  often  the  result.  Of  course,  the  port  city  which 
looks  upon  such  differentials  in  favor  of  export  goods  as  a  dis- 
crimination in  favor  of  the  hinterland  would  hardly  feel  that  they 
were  represented  in  the  port  management  by  the  railways;  but 
such  local  producers  and  consumers  could  easily  be  provided  for 
through  their  municipal  and  trade  organizations.  But  they 
should  not  be  given  the  controlling  voice  in  the  port  administra- 
tion. A  port  is  not  a  local  perquisite  by  means  of  whose 
monopoly  the  fortunate  city  may  squeeze  its  taxes  for  local  muni- 
cipal affairs,  or  the  lucky  producer  situated  on  the  dock  quays 
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may  thrive  regardless  of  the  great  country  behind  it  which  fur- 
nishes the  body  of  the  nation  and  which  may  justly  consider  the 
port  a  part  of  that  body  and  a  necessary  part  through  which  it  is 
fed. 

This  conception  of  the  national  importance  and  character  of 
the  port  and  its  facilities  is  in  harmony  with  the  growth  of  the 
idea  regarding  trade  and  industry  in  general.  The  former  idea 
which  thought  of  the  local  enterprise  as  the  unit,  and  which  in 
the  harbor  had  this  conception  represented  in  the  private  owner- 
ship and  management  of  its  dock  system,  has  changed  or  is 
changing  to  a  broader  conception  of  industry  and  trade,  having 
for  its  unit  the  nation.  The  importance  of  having  the  manage- 
ment of  the  dock  system  in  harmony  with  this  changing  concep- 
tion is  difficult  to  be  overestimated.  Not  all  countries  need  to 
adopt  the  Liverpool  method,  especially  in  those  lands  where  the 
port  with  all  its  adjuncts — the  railways  and  the  canals — are  under 
the  control  of  the  state.  Here  the  question  turns  rather  upon  the 
efficiency  of  management  as  compared  with  the  "  Public  Trust,'* 
than  upon  the  broader  conception  of  the  port's  relation  to  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  to  other  industries  in  particular. 

The  very  enumeration  of  the  technical  difficulties  which  are 
involved  in  the  bringing  of  a  port  up  to  date  shows  the  extensive 
nnancial  and  business  operations  comprised  In  these  harbor  enter- 
prises. To  manage  any  business  of  this  extent  would  require  a 
business  talent  of  the  highest  order;  but  when  the  peculiar  rela- 
tions of  a  port  are  considered,  the  question  of  management 
becomes  doubly  complex ;  and  since  all  betterments  and  progress 
depend  upon  the  policy  of  its  management,  the  character  of  the 
controlling  authority  In  the  port  becomes  of  chief  importance.  So 
great  are  the  monopoly  advantages  offered  In  ownership  of  the 
port  facilities  that  it  is  not  safe  to  trust  the  sole  authority  to  any 
one  individual  interest.  Still  to  preserve  the  advantage  which 
private  interest  brings  to  the  administration,  these  undertakings 
should  be  well  represented.  Perhaps  no  scheme  of  control  will 
ever  be  devised  whereby  all  parties  concerned  in  the  port  shall 
receive  just  that  amount  of  consideration  which  each  one  believes 
himself  entitled  to,  but  equally  certain  is  it  that  the  public  will  be 
better  served  when  a  port  Is  advancing  with  the  needs  of  the 
nation's  trade  and  Industrial  development,  than  If  it  is  held  in 
check  through  private  or  municipal  cupidity.  To  reduce  the 
friction  and  the  costs  that  prevail  at  the  port  terminals  is  one  of 
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the  great  problems  confronting  the  world  of  transportation  to-day 
and  if  it  is  to  be  settled  soon  it  must  be  done  by  those  whose  in- 
terests lie  not  only  in  the  port  alone,  but  whose  larger  dealings 
with  the  producer  and  consumer  compel  a  due  consideration  to 
be  given  to  the  development  of  the  port  and  its  docks. 
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